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FROM AN ARCHITECT’S NOTEBOOK. 


In DISPARAGEMENT OF CLASSIC 
(as exemplified in later Renaissance building). 


It is base, unnatural, unfruitful, unenjoyable and impious. 
Pagan in origin, proud and unholy in its revival, paralysed in 
its old age—an architecture invented, it seems, to make pla- 
giarists of its architects, slaves of its workmen, and sybarites of 
its inhabitants ; an architecture in which invention is idle. 

Joun Ruskin: 


**The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


I have not loved the arts of Greece as others have. 
Isip. 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 94.—The Court House, Wildwood Road, 
Hampstead Heath: The Loggia 


Evelyn Simmons, Architect 
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At the owner’s request, this house was planned upon a diagonal axis to secure a certain view-point, and at the same time 


to allow of as much exposure to sun as was possible to a little fountain court. (See also other illustrations in this issue.) 
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The Reform of the London Building Acts 


HE London Building Acts as they stand to-day 

are a wonderful instance of the innate conser- 

vatism of the British race. The origin of the 

present-day party-wall procedure, which is 
unique to London, goes back as far as the reign of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, 735 years ago; and many of the present-day 
requirements have almost the same venerable antiquity. 
London moves slowly, but none the less surely, towards 
the goal of perfection. In her building laws, as in other 
things, the great City, as in duty bound, steps warily and 
cautiously. No rash experiments can be made with 
London. Each generation adds its quota to the common 
store, and passes on, but London goes on its steady march 
of progress. 

From the health point of view the average Londoner 
has now a chance of living nearly twenty years longer 
than in his grandfather’s days. The Thames is purer, our 
streets are cleaner; our buildings finer, taken as a whole, 
than any previous generation can show; but all this has 
taken years of patient effort, and it is evident that, so far 
as London is concerned, improvement must come by 
gradual change and not by sudden cataclysm. The laws 
on which the outward physical growth of London has 
taken place ought then to have an intense fascination to 
all, and especially to architects, who have a pride in the 
greatness of their city. 

History has a way of repeating itself in all directions. 
Unemployment and housing difficulties, accentuated after 
all great wars, have been a part of London’s problems for 
many centuries. Even in the years following the Spanish 
Armada the same difficulties were met with; over-crowding 
was rife, and epidemics swept the crowded houses. The 
open spaces round the city were gradually encroached 
upon by the outward spread of buildings, and it is not 
surprising that under Elizabeth it was found necessary to 
try the experiment of forbidding for a period any further 
building within three miles of London. 

The danger of fire in such a congested area has always 
been a very real one, and the primary object of Building 
Acts and By-laws has always been to prevent the spread of 
conflagrations. 

Brick building has been the rule in London for three 
hundred years, and although, under the influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren, it was found possible after the Great 
Fire of 1666 to introduce an early system of “zoning,” or 
classification, of buildings according to height of building 
and roof-lines, the main purpose of the Building Acts has 
been to provide for the safety of the inhabitants from fire 
and from collapse due to defective construction. 

Under Queen Anne (1708) the party-wall had for the 
first time to be carried up above the roof, and a little later 
window-frames were required to be set back in reveals. 
As warehouses increased in size the idea of limiting their 
cubical extent by iron doors was introduced in 1774, and 


the schedules of wall thicknesses have been evolved from 
long years of experience of soft bricks and speculative 
building. With modern methods of building and the 
improved quality of materials, there is at first sight no 
reason why wall thicknesses should not be considerably 
reduced. The vibration due to modern traffic, however, 
necessitates the maintenance of fairly rigid wall structures, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether it would pay to reduce 
these old-time standards of thickness, although the space 
taken up by such thick walls can frequently ill be spared. 
The growth of fire-resisting construction and improved 
methods of fire prevention and extinguishing have con- 
siderably reduced the fire risks, so far as building is con- 
cerned, but it still remains necessary to keep the cubical 
extent of buildings within such size as can be dealt with 
by the fire brigade or the sprinkler apparatus, should 
necessity arise. Very little change can therefore be safely 
brought about in the fire prevention provisions of the Act. 
The main possibilities are in the direction of securing more 
open spaces, wider streets, and reasonable control of 
heights and elevations. If only we could secure, as they 
have in other cities, that no building should be designed, 
except by a qualified architect, what a step forward 
London might take. 

The tendency in London, as in all large cities, is to grow 
upwards and outwards. In New York the remedy has 
been found by zoning regulations, but New York has not 
the same advantages as we have in rules as to open spaces 
and laws of ancient lights. So long ago as 1844 the Metro- 
politan Building Act for the first time introduced the 4o ft. 
street, which has since become the standard “ by-law street” 
for practically the whole country. The conditions of 
eighty years ago, however, were vastly different from 
those of to-day, and a cast-iron adherence to such bygone 
standards is not compatible with progress. Our ever- 
increasing road traffic will demand ever-increasing road 
widths, and wider roads everywhere ; the increasing speeds 
and loads carried by road vehicles will necessitate building 
lines being set back farther from the actual roadway, both 
for appearance and for the more prosaic necessity of 
avoiding noise and vibration. The growing appreciation 
of sunlight and open air has much improved the general 
conditions of suburban lay-out, but so far it has not 
affected the London Building Acts, and it is curious that 
in the London area the open space provisions which apply 
to dwelling-houses are not considered necessary for office 
buildings in which thousands of people spend their working 
lives. 

Another weak point of the present London Building 
Acts is that the saving right reserved for protecting the 
rights of owners, and enabling them, on “certified plans,” 
to rebuild on old foundations in narrow streets, has in 
effect the result of allowing buildings to be erected, not 
only to the height of the old buildings on their site, but up 
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to the full height of 80 ft. allowed by the Act. The con- 
gestion of our narrow streets is growing steadily worse, 
and it is clear that the height of buildings must have some 
relation to street width. The special committee of the 
R.1.B.A., which has been considering the matter, recom- 
mends a general rule limiting the height of all new buildings 
to one-and-a-half times the street width. This would 
allow moderately tall buildings on wide streets, but would 
definitely restrict the height of buildings on our narrow 
existing streets to this proportion. Whether or not this 
proposition is carried into effect, it is essential that steps 
should be taken to keep the condition of our narrow streets 
from getting worse, and by the wise laying down of building 
lines well in advance of development to prevent the 
repetition of these conditions in the outlying areas. 

This question of building lines is particularly important 
in all the approach roads leading in to London from the 
outskirts. Too many of our city entrances are disfigured 
with long lines of one-story shops, and the repetition or 
extension of such a nightmare as the Old Kent Road should, 
and must be, prevented. In most cases these projecting 
shops have been erected on the front gardens or forecourts 
of the original houses, so that the effective width of the 
street between the houses, which was originally, perhaps, 
150 ft., has now been reduced to only 50 ft. or so. The 
tendency to convert these one-story shops into more per- 
manent structures of four or five stories in height is one 
which, in the interests of London, must be firmly resisted, 
and a definite plan laid down to secure that these important 
thoroughfares are restored to, at any rate, their original 
width. 

It is understood that the London County Council have 
under consideration the possibility of introducing zoning 
legislation for London on the lines of that so successfully 
introduced in American cities, and it is clear that if such 
“zoning ”’ is introduced, it must not only be protective, so 
far as residential areas are concerned, but must also be 
constructive in securing that the London of the future 
is an improvement in every way on the London of the 
present. 

The London Building Acts are largely responsible for the 
outward appearance of our present-day London, and that 
such Acts shall keep pace with the growth of London is 
essential. W. R. DAVIDGE. 


An Affair of Time 


It is a truism that the despised of yesterday is the re- 
vered of to-morrow—in architectural no less than in human 
affairs. We know with what indifference, all through 
the ages, one generation has desecrated, often obliterated, 
the work of its predecessors. We know how the work that 
has come down to us from the past is now venerated (alas ! 
not by everybody), and how in moments of self-searching 
we try to discover what it is that evokes our veneration 
—whether it is the inherent virtue of the object itself or 
the superficial charm given it by the softening hand of 
Time. In our own day we have seen some astonishing 
changes in architectural taste and fashion that seem to show 
that one need only get far enough away from a thing to 
come to admire it. Not so very long ago architectural 
history stopped short with the Brothers Adam. Now it 
has gone on to embrace Nash (we appreciate him when it is 
too late) and the other lights of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even the Gothic Revivalists are being looked at 
with a new, some will say an ill-omened, interest (only 
those who remember the Battle of the Styles will, however, 
say this). Assuming the correctness of the theory that 
Father Time is behind all this mischief, it will not be long 
before we shall be admiring the Albert Memorial and the 
Griffin at Temple Bar—the special bugbears of our own 
fathers—not to mention the Charing Cross railway bridge 
and the frock-coated statues of Victorian statesmen and 
other notabilities that decorate (or desecrate, as the case 
may be) our squares and public places. On the same line 


of reasoning, a few generations hence the architectural 
schools will be organizing pilgrimages to the hinterlands 
of early twentieth-century suburbia—but no, the thought 
is too terrible ! 


How to Keep Our Old Buildings 


A correspondent writing on the subject of the threat to the 
Halle of John Halle at Salisbury, to which some reference 
was made in a recent issue of this JOURNAL, suggests that 
we should follow the example set us by France and Italy, 
and pass a law forbidding the removal from the country, 
without the special permission of some qualified and pro- 
perly constituted authority, of things of artistic value— 
including, of course, old buildings of architectural interest 
and any features appertaining to them. Such a law is en- 
forced with the utmost rigour in the countries referred to, 
and there is short shrift for any who try to evade it. This 
is yet another example of the sort of thing that they “do 
so much better on the Continent.” Whether the average 
Englishman fails abjectly to appreciate the fine things of his 
own country, or whether he is more susceptible to the appeal 
of the dollar than are his brethren of the Continént, are 
questions that must be left to the psychologists. The fact 
remains that we are losing the things that we ought to 
keep, and nothing is being done to “stop the rot.’’ Per- 
haps some private Member interested in the arts will intro- 
duce a bill dealing with this really urgent matter in the new 
Parliament. He who will do it will achieve much distinc- 
tion, and will earn for himself the everlasting gratitude of 
all who have any affection for our common architectural 
heritage. 


The Bridges Committee 


The Bridges Committee appointed by the London County 
Council to consider the “‘ bridge problem”’ in all its aspects 
has held its first meeting, at which, it is reported, a number 
of statements, prepared by its chief officials, to indicate the 
general character of the inquiry, were considered. Lest 
any should expect a quick settlement of the bridge question 
it were well to remember what this inquiry really involves. 
It must have regard to the strength and capacity of existing 
bridges ; to prospective as well as present traffic requirements; 
to the town planning problem of London as a whole. It 
must take cognizance of the development of the Surrey side 
and of the practical certainty—some time in the future— 
of a new bridge at Charing Cross, with all the readjustments 
implied, including the transfer of the railway terminus to 
the south side of the river. It has to decide whether more 
bridges are wanted and, if so, where they may best be 
placed. It must have regard for the “river” aspect of 
the problem, which is apt to be overlooked. It has to 
consider the question of the rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge. 
It has to receive and ponder the suggestions of the R.I.B.A. 
and other interested societies—and much more besides. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we can expect no early recom- 
mendations from the committee, whose labours promise 
to be no less arduous and long-drawn-out than they are 
complicated. We can, however, congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact that at long last the problem is being scien- 
tifically tackled ; that the days of drift and indifference are 
over. 





Plain Speaking 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s presidential address to the 
Architectural Association was as refreshing as it was 
unconventional. He surveyed the field of modern achieve- 
ment without the aid cf any rose-tinted spectacles, and 
proceeded to lay about him right lustily and with strict 
impartiality. Whether or no one is entirely in agreement 
with all his strictures, one cannot but admire his courage 
and originality of outlook. Such plain speaking, though 
it may agitate the nervous, is entirely healthy in its effect. 
We only wish there were more of it. If there were, archi- 
tectural prospects would be appreciably brighter. 
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Yesterday and ‘Io-morrow 


Mr. 


R. H. S. GDODHART-RENDEL, F.R.I.B.A., 

president of the Architectural Association, 

addressed a meeting of that Association last 

week, explaining that his title, ‘“ Yesterday and 
To-morrow ’’—‘‘a pretentious title of which I have been 
ashamed ever since I saw it in type”—was chosen as a 
heading for views that were general and varied rather than 
particular and concentrated. Continuing, he said: What 
yesterday has done was done too lately for us to see it dis- 
passionately : what to-morrow will do we cannot see at all. 
The most that we can 
do is to observe, by 
comparing yesterday 
with to-day, what ten- 
dencies are at work 
among us; and to guess 
how those tendencies, or 
expected reactions from 





those tendencies, are 
likely to shape the 
future. Also, though 


we cannot foretell what 
will happen, we can 
decide in our minds 
what we think ought to 
happen, and, if we be- 
lieve in architectural 
free will, we can resolve 
to spare no effort to 
make it happen. We 
can examine our habits 
of thought, and deter- 
mine which of them we 
shall indulge, and which 
of them we shall at- 
tempt to check. We can 
compare what the pub- 
lic wants with what we 
want the public t#want, 
and consider by what 
means we can persuade 
it to do so. 

Designers of architec- 
ture, it must always be 
remembered, differ from 







ARCHITECTURAL 
ANARCHY AT THE A.A - 


GOODHART-RENDEL’S Address to the A.A. 


heard, as there has recently been, a demand from architects 
for the architectural education of the public. No corre- 
sponding demand to be architecturally educated has yet 
been heard from the public, but we hope that it may come 
in time. If and when it comes the problem will arise of 
who is to do the teaching. This ought, of course, to be the 
function of architects by deeds rather than of critics by 
words. But who is to pay for the instructional buildings, 
the buildings in advance of public taste ? 

I think that the experience of yesterday may. help us to 
answer this question. A 
great number of the 
buildings of the last 
half century that we 
now believe to be the 
best ones have been 
paid for by people en- 
tirely indifferent to ar- 
chitectural appearances. 
Besides these, a few of 
the very best of all have 
ps been built by people of 
IME NEW REGENT exceptional artistic per- 
STREET IS ception, and have been 
A rire - profitably imitated by 
a ae others. Such gifted 
people still exist, but 
they mostly are too poor 
now to build anything, 
and it were vain to hope 
that any amount of ar- 
chitectural education 
could appreciably  re- 
cruit their numbers 
from among the present 
holders of wealth. But 
there are still to-day 
among those who build 
—and heaven be thank- 
ed for it !—many people 
who have no taste what- 
ever, and who do not 
care two straws what 
their building looks like 
provided it serve its 


\ 
long =PaAwSE 








practisers of the other purpose. For these the 
Fine Arts in the kind as Wal . { architect can do his best 
well as the degree of Ve: work, stimulated by his 


their dependence upon 
those who pay for their 
work. A painter or a 
writer can show to the 
prospective purchaser 
the goods he offers for sale. The architect can only show a 
drawing of them, which the prospective purchaser is apt to 
regard with suspicion, not, perhaps, unjustifiably. More- 
over, very few people who employ an architect expect or 
desire from him a work of art, or, indeed, have any con- 
ception of what a work of art in architecture is. They 
think that they know what they want already, and would 
like best to obtain it directly from a builder, afterwards 
ordering the decorative features a Ja carte from a furnishing 
firm. They employ an architect only to guarantee the 
safety of the structure and of the drains, and to see that the 
builder does not charge too much. They bow to the 
necessity of his employment, but regret it. 

Now it is to such unwilling patrons as these that most 
of us owe three-quarters of our chances of doing anything 
at all. It is therefore not surprising that there should be 


MR. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 
(From a caricature by H. de C.) 


employer in his pursuit 
of efficiency, and un- 
hampered by him in his 
pursuit of beauty. For 
these honest and blessed 
Philistines the architect can build the models which persons 
of taste will be as glad to imitate as they would have been 
unwilling to inaugurate. 

I fear that we architects have deserved heavy cen- 
sure for a conventionality of outlook which only now 
shows slight signs of dissipating. In nothing is this more 
blameworthy than in our habit of spending our employer’s 
money upon ornament which there is no chance of anybody 
ever looking at. I think that I could undertake to remove 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of architectural carving 
from the new Regent Street alone without any man, 
woman, or child noticing that anything had been done. 
The eye of the average Londoner is so glutted by architec- 
tural carving wrongly placed that even when such carving 
is properly called for he has come not to notice whether it 
is there or not. 
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If I give no further example of the conventionality which 
has helped to put us architects out of sympathy with our 
employers, it is not because I cannot think of many more, 
but because I wish to speak now of a most serious fault on 
the other side, of a defect in public taste which, if it grow 
rather than diminish, may paralyse our art altogether. 
This is the sentimental devotion felt by people of to-day 
for the arts of the day be ‘fore yeste rday ; the cult of the 
“antique,” the creed of the “period” designer. In that 
really beautiful thing, the Queen’s Dolls’ House, we are 
leaving to posterity a record, cruelly true, that when we 
wish to offer our best in architecture we offer architecture 
that is not ours at all. In two hundred years’ time people 
will probably believe that it was made for Queen Mary II, 
and brought up to date for her present Majesty. I do not 
suggest for a moment that this was avoidable ; the Dolls’ 
House was intended to represent the most educated taste 
of to-day, and does so exactly. But I do suggest that the 
most educated taste of to-day wants a dose of something. 

Whatever its faults, there is nothing that is‘imitation 
antique about the new Regent Street ; nothing exactly like 
it has ever been seen before, and it is to be hoped that 
nothing like it will ever be seen again. I return to this 
thoroughfare because it seems to me, in spite of its novelty, 
to be peculiarly representative of those things of yesterday 
upon which we must try to ensure that to-morrow turns 
its back. Foremost among these I put its utter insincerity. 
I believe that very few of the buildings in it are residential, 
yet the facades of almost all of them are strongly domestic 
in character above the level of the shop-fronts. There is 
really no excuse for this, since the one exception which my 
statement does not cover is that admirable building, on the 
west side a few doors below Conduit Street, which had been 
put up several years when the present activities began. 
This building is a fragment of a design by Mr. Verity for 
the general rebuilding of that part of the street in which 
it stands. Had this design been carried out then tenants 
would have been housed as well as or better than they are 
housed to-day, and London would have gained in beauty. 
It would seem incredible, did we not see it to be true, that 
after the publication of Mr. Verity’s design, and after the 
building of Selfridge’s, of Whiteley’s, of Burbe rry's, and of 
the addition to John Barker’s premises, the designers of 
Regent Street should return to the formulas which gave us 
Harvey Nichols’ and Harrods’ Stores. 

What to-morrow will bring forth in the way of housing 


The Chantry 


many people would like to know. I think that the peopk 
who write to the papers saying that England has been 
disfigured by the efforts which have been made already 
must be very hard to please. The architecture of th: 
houses themselves varies, of course, from place to place ; 
most of it appears to me perfectly decent, and very littk 
that I have seen is violently bad. Of the lay-out of the 
estates much more can be said; its average merit seems to 
me very high indeed. 

I suppose that these new hamlets and suburbs will 
shortly need providing with buildings for educational and 
religious uses. The regulations governing the planning of 
schools, unless they are changed, provide for the future of 
this class of building so completely that there is nothing to 
guess in prophecy. Churches are in a different case, and 
the probability that a good many of them will have to be 
built before long will excuse me for telling here what | 
believe to be an unpleasant home truth. This is that there 
are very few men in England at the present time who are 
capable of designing a tolerable church. In the last 
century, when the church building fever in this country 
was at its height, the routine church by the average archi- 
tect may have been what we consider ugly, but it was 
competently designed of its kind and free from glaring or 
ridiculous faults. The routine churches, such as there are 
of them, which have been built in the first quarter of this 
century, seldom show evidence of any knowledge or ex- 
perience on the part of their designers whatever. No 
doubt their faults are largely caused by the ecclesiastically 
supported convention that churches must be Gothic, a style 
which most modern architects have either forgotten or 
never known. But putting style apart, these new churches 
are still bad—bad in proportion, illogical in construction, 
and inconvenient in arrangement. 

Ere I leave the subject of church architecture, I must 
lay my tribute before that magnificent design which Sir 
Giles Scott has now partially realized at Liverpool. It is 
not my intention to offer any criticism of this astonishing 
cathedral, with the beauty and peculiarity of which you 
are all familiar. Many to-morrows will probably pass 
before a like opportunity of Gothic building arises, and 
when and if the opportunity does arise it is probable that 
new methods of construction will have closed the Gothic 
book for ever. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher moved a vote of thanks to the 
speaker, and it was seconded by Mr. Gilbert Jenkins. 


House, Henley 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, F.S.A. 


HE accompanying photographs show the exterior, 
and the upper portion of the interior, of the 
beautiful chantry house which has recently been 
reunited to Henley Church and opened to the 
public. Something of its charm may be gathered from 
these views, but the mellow beauty of its ancient wood- 
and brick-work can only be realized by actual inspection. 

The history of the place dates from the year 1400, about 
which time it was erected. In early days it was called the 
‘“‘chapelhous”’ or the “schoole-house”’; a smaller building 
adjoining it being known as the “ priests’ chambers.’’ It 
was used in connection with the various chantry founda- 
tions attached to the church, whose priests, at one time, 
presided over the school here, which, as was not unusual 
in those days, formed a part of such foundations. 

In 1420, one Robert Symon held this post before he 
became Town Clerk of Henley during that year. The first 
actual existing reference to the building occurs in the records 
for 1432, when it appertained to William Devyn and John 
Martin. Subsequently it passed through various hands, 
until 1578, when it was conveyed to the Henley Corpora- 
tion, by which body it was sold, in 1604, to the governors 
of the Free Grammar School. During a number of years 
this school was housed in the upper room, the lower being 


occupied by another scholastic institution, founded by 
Lady Periam, whose monument is to be seen in the church, 
and who was a benefactress to the town. 

In 1792 the place was leased to the Red Lion Hotel 
adjoining it, and in 1846 the then proprietor of the latter 
purchased it, using it as servants’ quarters and additional 
visitors’ bedrooms. 

When it was desired to perpetuate in some tangible way 
the memory of the late Canon Maule, for over thirty years 
rector of Henley, negotiations were set on foot by the 
present rector, the Rev. A. E. Dams, and others, with the 
result that the building was purchased from the present 
proprietors of the ‘‘Red Lion,’ and thus reunited to the 
church after an alienation of over 130 years. 

The building has been very carefully and judiciously 
restored under the direction of Sir Charles Nicholson, and 
is now a most complete and beautiful example of an ancient 
chantry house. Much has been collected and spent on this 
work, but the whole is not yet paid for, and those who are 
interested in the preservation of ancient buildings may 
like to send some substantial form of their sympathy to the 
rector, for the place perpetuates the memory of a man 
who did much for Henley, as well as remains the most 
fascinating “‘bit”’ in a town which is full of them, 
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THE EXTERIOR IN PROCESS OF RESTORATION. 





THE UPPER CHAMBER. 


THE CHANTRY HOUSE, HENLEY, AS RESTORED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
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Architectural Models 


By H. J. BIRNSTINGL, A.R.I.B.A. 


NE of the signs of the increased general interest 
in architecture to-day is the number of public 
exhibitions. And there is no doubt that the most 
popular class of exhibits is invariably the models. 

It must be admitted, however, that one of the qualities 
which particularly appeals to the public is but dimly con- 
nected with architecture. There is something of the child 
in most adults, and a recent picture in “Punch,” which 
showed a father and uncle spending their Christmas after- 
noon seated upon the floor playing with the toy trains 
which they had a few hours previously bestowed upon their 
son and nephew, is a truthful representation, if not of the 
actions, certainly of the desires of many a sober parent. 
And to many these models appeal as toys; and the imagina- 
tion is stimulated to fanciful flights of minute inhabitants. 
And this has little enough to do with architecture. 


Both Brunelleschi and Wren made models of their master- 
pieces, probably as much for their own assistance as for 
that of their patrons. 

It is possible to note in many buildings how the archi- 
tect’s intention has failed owing, as likely as not, to the 
absence of a model, so that features which appear to have 
their due prominence on the elevational drawing are com- 
pletely lost or altogether distorted when viewed from the 
ground. 

Housing schemes offer scope for a particularly useful 
form of model; useful both to the architect and to the hous- 
ing committee. The grouping of the blocks, the treatment 
of the angles, the gradients of the roads are all difficult to 
visualize, and a model is of the utmost value. But perhaps 
its greatest value occurs where there are difficult contours. 
A model of the configuration of the ground upon which a 





THE MODEL OF WREN’S FAVOURITE DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL'S. 


“{ Nevertheless, models may perform many a useful archi- 
tectural service, both to the architect and to the layman. 
Put as a generalization, it may be said that the usefulness 
of the model begins where the capacity to objectify draw- 
ings into the solid ends. And this capacity will, of course, 
vary with the individual. Thus, an intelligent layman will 
probably have no difficulty in objectifying the drawings 
of a simple cottage. The plan; the relation of the rooms to 
each other; the elevations; the roof formation will be clear, 
but it is quite likely that the same person would be unable 
to objectify a large mansion with complicated roof cuttings 
and intersections, with curved staircases, and other com- 
plex features. Whereas to the architect all this will be 
perfectly clear. 

But there are probably limits even to the architect’s 
capacity of visualizing in the solid his own creations. 
Particularly is this likely to be so where there are domes. 


housing scheme is to be developed is as useful to the architect 
as it is to the general preparing a scheme of attack, and it is 
as useful to the layman as it is to the private soldier who is 
called upon to fight over the particular piece of country. 

As a means of raising money for a building a model is of 
far more value than drawings. A model, to the layman, 
apart from the fact that it does not tax his intelligence, 
seems somehow to mean business. It is more real, less 
“in the air,” as it were, than a set of drawings. 

It will thus be seen that the architect has much to gain 
and little to lose by encouraging the use of models, and by 
exhibiting his work in that form where possible. For- 
tunately there are many expert modellers to-day to cope 
with the almost inevitable increase in their number which 
will surely occur when the public at last takes that intelli- 
gent interest in architecture without which it is impossible 
for it to thrive. 
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A MODEL OF THE L.C.C. TABARD STREET ESTATE, SOUTHWARK. G. TOPHAM FORREST, F.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECT TO THE COUNCIL. 





A MODEL OF THE CHURCH AT BOURNVILLE. HARVEY 7AND WICKS, F AND AR.I.B.A, ARCHITECTS. , 8 
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TWO MODELS OF SMALL HOUSES, BY MISS ETHEL SWIFT. 
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‘The 
By J. 


EVERAL events of great importance to us as an 

Institute have happened in the world of architec- 

ture since we met at the opening of last session, 

and perhaps I may be allowed to refer to them in 
some detail, even to the exclusion of remarks upon archi- 
tecture as an art. After all, architecture has to be practised 
by architects — in the main, at any rate—and matters 
which affect the well-being of architects must to a certain 
extent affect architecture also. 

It has become necessary of recent years to readjust our 
views as to the aims or mission of the Institute, and to 
recognize the fact that in the present day it is incumbent 
upon the Institute to promote these interests as well as those 
of architecture. This means a widening of its scope, an 
increase in the directions to which its energies may be 
gsuided—not so much a change of aim as an increase in 
the objects to be aimed at. 

The Institute is, in fact, adapting itself to the changed 
conditions and has shown that it is so doing by taking its 
share in the recent negotiations which ended in the amal- 
gamation of the Society of Architects with ourselves. The 
fusion will strengthen the Institute, especially in its rela- 
tions with the public, to whom it can now speak with the 
voice of a united profession. 

I now beg, on behalf of the Institute, to welcome the 
Society into our ranks, and I rejoice to think that they are 
with us and will share the high aims which animate us and 
the great responsibilities which devolve upon us. 

It must not be forgotten that, however much we may 
have widened our borders, we adhere to the essential 
principle that a definite standard of efficiency must attach 
to membership of the Institute. We owe this to the public 
quite as much as to ourselves; and the public may feel 
reassured as to our intention of maintaining a standard 
by the fact that our next step will be the promotion of a 
Bill for the registration of architects after they shall have 
passed a qualifying examination. Not only on its own merits 
is such a Bill required, but we are pledged to its promotion 
by the terms of our fusion with the Society of Architects. 

The amalgamation is not yet legalized; it has entailed a 
supplemental charter and certain changes in our by-laws, 
and these have to be sanctioned by the Privy Council; 
but the necessary steps are being taken, the process is 
well advanced, and as there is no opposition it should be 
successfully completed within a short time. 

It will be within your recollection that already some two 
years ago we had decided to amend our by-laws, largely 
in matters of phraseology; the present opportunity has 
been taken to effect these amendments and to introduce 
one or two others which are of considerable importance. 
It has been felt for some time that our method of electing 
the Council was open to improvement. So the Institute 
has decided to alter the method of election. Instead of the 
whole body retiring every year, only one-third will do so, 
thereby ensuring, on the whole, a continuity of policy, but 
at the same time affording opportunity for a gradual yet 
complete change, should the Council endeavour to pursue 
a course opposed to the wishes of the general body. This 
is a reform as wholesome as it is simple. 

A second important matter is the relation of our provin- 
cial members to the government of the Institute. I use 
the word “provincial” from long habit and because our 
headquarters are, and always have been, in London. The 
number of members practising beyond the London area 
outnumber those within it by two to one. It would, there- 
fore, seem possible that in course of time it will be per- 





* Extracts from the Presidential address delivered before the R.1.B.A. on 
nday last. 


R.I.B.A. Presidential Address’ 


ALFRED GOTCH, 


Hon. M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A. 


fectly natural, when necessary to make a distinction, to 
speak of our “metropolitan” members instead of our 
‘provincial ’’ members as we do now. 

But whether this slight yet significant change should 
mature or not, it has become very clear that the well- 
being of the Institute now largely depends upon the good- 
will of those members who practise outside London; and 
it is equally clear that by-laws which hinder the latter from 
voting on important issues are inimical to the welfare of 
the body corporate. Accordingly a greater share of repre- 
sentation on the Council has been given to the allied 
societies, and not only to them but, in accordance with the 
democratic spirit of the age, to the Associates. Nor does 
the change end there, for representation is now to be given 
to Licentiates—one step among several which have been 
taken towards improving the status of that class. 

Another matter which may have far-reaching effects is 
the permission now given to all members of the Institute 
to designate themselves ‘Chartered Architects.”’ This is 
a step, and a useful step, toward registration, but it is not 
a substitute for it ; for registration will apply to all qualified 
architects whether members of a society or not, whereas 
the designation “Chartered” can only apply to our own 
members. Nevertheless, in case Parliament, in its wisdom, 
should decline to grant registration, the public would be 
in part protected by the opportunity afforded them of 
employing a chartered architect. 

There is another matter of some moment which has 
affected our well-being during the last year, and that is 
the matter of our own premises. Our library, which | 
believe to be the finest architectural library in the world, 
is not entirely safe from the risk of fire; it is inadequately 
housed, and its continual growth will before long compel 
us to enlarge its boundaries. I need hardly add that the 
Council is fully alive to the great importance of the sub- 
ject, and that it is already taking steps to find a way out 
of the difficulty. 

Another important event that has occurred in close con- 
nection with the Institute is the International Congress on 
Architectural Education, the first of its kind. Two years 
of systematic preparatory work were crowned with signal 
success. 

Outside our own body, by far the most interesting event 
that affects us in the prosecution of our art is the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission on Fine Art. This act, I 
am sure, has been welcomed not only by architects, but by 
all who have an enlightened interest in the arts. But in 
this, as in all reforms, expectations that are too sanguine 
will sow the seeds of their own disappointment. You can- 
not abolish bad design by a stroke of the pen, although 
you can help to restrain it. 

The withholding of compulsory powers from it, at any 
rate in its early life, is a wise limitation, but it will never- 
theless exert a powerful influence in the formation of a 
sound public taste. Its preliminary steps must be taken 
with discretion, but it has before it, I am convinced, a 
fruitful and beneficent future. 

One final reference to events of the last year and my sur- 
vey of the past isdone. We have never had a more delight- 
ful conference than that which was held at Oxford in July. 

So much for the past; into the future I will not attempt 
to penetrate, but this we must all freely recognize—that 
the great controversy of the last few years having been at 
length settled, we can now devote our unfettered energies 
to matters which come home to our business and bosoms, 
questions connected with our practice, questions of science, 
questions of literature, and, above all, we can devote them 
to the untiring pursuit of our noble art. 
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Some Recent Work 


by Evelyn Simmons 


The Victoria Cottage Hospital, Barnet 


HIS building is the result of a limited competition, 

in which the plans submitted by Mr. Evelyn 
Simmons were placed first. The work consisted 

in the addition to, and alteration of, the house 

and grounds known as Cedar Lawn, in Wood Street, 
Barnet. The problem lay in 
the provision of the necessary 
hospital accommodation on 
one floor upon a somewhat 
restricted site as regards 
width, whilst endeavouring 
at the same time to make a 
symmetrical scheme in har- 
mony with the original house. 
The new wings, which con- 
tain the principal wards, form 
a garden court at the rear of 
the premises, with a south 
aspect. This arrangement 
has preserved the sunniest 
side of the house for the 
hospital wards and nurses’ 
quarters, while allocating the 
north frontage in the main to 
the operating theatre, X-ray 
room, entrance hall, stair- 
case, and kitchen offices. A 
special feature of the design is the provision of a solarium 
with a glass roof on each side of the garden court, the beds 
being easily wheeled into the solarium during favourable 
weather. At the south end of each solarium a sloping way 
has been constructed to give access to the garden by means 





A BALCONY DETAIL 


of wheeled chairs and as an additional means of escape in 
case of fire. 

The original central portico has been preserved as the 
main entrance, while on this same front, which is adjacent 
to the public road, there is a tradesman’s entrance into a 
a lobby communicating with 
the kitchen. In addition to 
these there are side entrances 
into the hospital at either 
end of the principal corridor. 
The east entrance gives access 
to the casualty ward and to 
wards for women and chil- 
dren; and the west entrance 
gives access to the septic 
wards and the men’s ward. 

There are no steps through- 
out the whole area of the 
ground floor. It will be 
observed that the nurses while 
engaged upon their duties in 
the kitchen connecting the 
men’s and women’s wards 
can still overlook these wards 
through internal windows, 
especially provided for the 
purpose, and they can exercise 
vigilance over the children’s ward also, as this is only 
separated from the women’s by a glass screen. The casualty 
ward, near the east entrance, is in close association with the 
operating theatre and the doctors’ consulting room. The 
male and female septic wards are quite separate, yet in 





THE VICTORIA COTTAGE HOSPITAL, BARNET. EVELYN SIMMONS, ARCHITECT. 
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PLANS OF THE VICTORIA COTTAGE HOSPITAL, BARNET. EVELYN SIMMONS, ARCHITECT. 


The floors, beginning from the bottom, are shown in the following order: ground, basement, first, and top. 
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proximity to one another, so that they may be conveniently 
supervised by a single nurse. In order that the quarters 
for out-patients may be kept entirely separate from the 
rest of the hospital they have been provided for on a lower 
ground floor, to which access is obtained by an outside 
flight of steps approached from the entrance front. 

The question of labour saving has been given special con- 
sideration in order that the supervision of the hospital may 
be undertaken by the minimum staff, and the grouping of 
the rooms is disposed to that end. As the main part of the 
hospital has been planned on one level, a chief hindrance 
to easy communication has been removed; moreover, the 
absence of steps makes it possible that the beds, if occasion 
demands, can be wheeled from the wards to the operating 
theatre or to any other point upon the ground floor and 
into the garden. By placing the administrative offices in a 
central position, the organization of the hospital will be 
facilitated. 

An attempt has been made to preserve the fabric of this 
beautiful Georgian house. The north and south elevations 
are maintained intact, and internally the original structure 
has not been interfered with, except that corridors have 
been schemed running east and west on the first and ground 
floors. 

The external walls are faced with stucco throughout, 
and in this respect conform to the design of the old building. 
The projection of the new wings of the hospital has left 
untouched the famous cedar tree, and the old English garden 
has not been modified, except for a distance of about 
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50 ft. behind the original south facade of the house, where 
the new garden court has been formed. 

The entire building is heated throughout by low-pressure 
hot water circulation, and a similar system has been pro- 
vided for the domestic supply. 

In order to reduce the noise as much as possible the 
corridors have been laid with rubber flooring, and the hos- 
pital has been wired throughout for electric power and 
lighting, an alternative system being provided, in the case 
of the lighting and appliances in use in the operating 
theatre, in the event of a fault occurring; and a further 
means of lighting by means of batteries in the event of a 
complete breakdown. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Pearson and Son, of 
High Barnet, who also responsible for the reinforced 
concrete construction, plumbing and sanitary work, and gas- 
fitting ; and the sub-contractors were as follows : R. J. Goddard 
& Co., Ltd (flats, gutters, ete.) ; London Brick Co. and Forders, 
Ltd. (Flettons); F. Bradford & Co. (stone stair treads) : Harris 
and Son (natural stone and fixing artificial stone); H. Young 
& Co. (steel work); Carter & Co. (tiles and terrazzo flooring 
Roberts, Adlard & Co. (slates and slating); Mellowes & Co., 
Ltd. (roofing, lantern light, and skylights); Bratt Colbran & 
Co. (stoves, grates, and mantels); Davis, Bennett & Co. 
(sanitary ware and fittings); North Metroplitan E.P.S. Co., 
Barnet (electric wiring and fixtures, bells, and cooking appara- 
tus); Ogilvie & Co. (special doors); Richmond Stove Co. 
gas fixtures); Yannedis & Co. (door locks, etc.); Rosser and 
Russell (heating apparatus) ; Macfarlane & Co. (cast-iron gates 
and railings). 


were 


Two Houses in Hampstead Garden Suburb 


No. 6 Wildwood Rise 


This house is situated on probably the highest and most 
beautiful position of the Hampstead Garden suburb, and 
commands magnificent views of the Heath extension. 
The aspect south-east and south-west on the two sides 
facing the road has been taken full advantage of in the 
general arrangement of the plan. The accommodation of 
the house at the client’s request has been confined to two 
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floors, and the general arrangement of the plan is simple and 
direct without over-elaboration and sub-division of parts. 
The main staircase is effectually screened from the entrance, 
and a service staircase has been contrived leading from 
the kitchen quarters which greatly reduces the traffic 
through the hall and main portion of the house; in order 
to secure proper disconnection from the kitchen and offices, 
the maids’ sitting-room has been schemed as a “pass 
pantry,’’ securing easy service to the kitchen and obviating 
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PLANS OF A HOUSE IN WILDWOOD RISE, HAMPSTEAD. 
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THE COURT HOUSE, WILDWOOD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD. 
EVELYN SIMMONS, ARCHITECT. 
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any passage of the hall during mealtimes. The facing 
bricks are Kent stocks with gauged arches of malms and 
artificial stone dressings. The walls are built hollow. The 
hall is laid with artificial stone and slate squares, and the 
finely-moulded mantels have also been executed in slate, 
but with wooden shelves. The house is well fitted up with 
cupboards and fitments throughout. The floors of the prin- 
cipal rooms and upper hall are laid with oak. The jalousies 
are so hung as to be readily used when required ines hot 
weather, and provide an excellent means of shading a room 
and at the same time securing perfect ventilation in con- 
junction with the sliding sash windows. A special feature 
of the garden is the terrace wall, which was necessitated 
by the fall of the ground, and the provision of a tennis 
court. Hot water supply is — by means of an in- 
dependent boiler, and the house is fully equipped with 
electric power plugs for heating a labour-saving appli- 
ances. 

The contractors for the work were Messrs. Roberté Ramsay 
(Builders), Ltd., N.W.11, and the following firms carried out 
sub-contracts : Malcolm Macleod, E.1 (artificial stone) ; Morris 
& Co., Hanover Square (decorations); Faraday & Co., W.1 
electric fittings) ; George Akers & Co., W.2 (hot water supply). 


The Wildwood Road 


Some special features of plan and construction have 
been adopted in the building of this house. By the 
owner’s request it was planned upon a diagonal axis 
to secure a certain viewpoint and at the same time 
to allow of as much exposure tosun as was possible to a 


Court House, 


little fountain court. The planning of the ground floor was 
controlled by the fact that it was desired to obtain as large 
an area as possible for the hearing of music. This has been 
rendered possible by the general arrangement of the ground 
floor and the ample double doors connecting the two prin- 
cipal rooms and the spacious hall. The kitchen quarters 
are effectually disconnected from the dining-room by means 
of the “pass pantry” or servery. This not only prevents 
the smell of cooking from entering the house, but shuts 
off the inevitable noise from that department, while main- 
taining easy service and privacy of the hall. The staircase 
provides a novel feature in construction, being formed 
entirely of artificial stone, which has permitted the economic 
execution of this elegant plan. By correct proportion of 
tread to riser and the form, this stairway is peculiarly 
easy of ascent. In order to keep within certain limits of 
cost the bedroom accommodation is mainly contained in 
the large roof, which a plan of this type entails. The con- 
siderable area of the ground floor, however, allows of the 
lowest point of the roof to be not less than 6 ft. above the 
floor, which is sufficient to accommodate most pieces of 
furniture. The walls are faced with grey Missenden bricks, 
with orange-red dressings, and are built with a cavity. A 
combined installation of central heating and domestic 
hot water supply has been adopted, which allows cf only 
one boiler being required, though the water in the two 
systems does not mix. 

’ The builders were Messrs. R. Cinn and Son, Hertford, 
and sub-contracts were carried out by: George Akers and Son 
(heating and hot-water supply}; F. ‘Bradford & Co. (artificial 
stone); F. Jackson and Son (decorative plaster work). 


Contemporary Art 


The Chelsea Sanctuary 


Augustus John has laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Chenil Art Galleries, which will be a notable addition to the 
buildings grouped round the Town Hall in the King’s Road. 
Spiritually they will be a notable addition to the buildings in 
London devoted to the arts, unhampered by the officialism 
of public bodies. The galleries will be run by the artistic 
public for the artistic public, and will be the home not only 
of painting and sculpture, but of music, literature, and cookery ; 
a real home, but also a workshop, for many studios, as well as 
exhibition galleries and kitchens, are incorporated in the 
scheme. It will be comprehensive and democratic, super- 
seding in usefulness mere clubs and societies. A scheme that 
will embrace the advantages of a club without a club’s stultifi- 
cation of free opinion and destruction of individual initiative. 
No such sign of the healthy condition of art in London has 
been seen for many years. In particular, the grave disadvan- 
tage of the closing of the best galleries tor free exhibitions of 
art will be obviated by what will in many ways be the best 
exhibition galleries in the metropolis, easily” accessible by 
tram, ‘bus, and train. The enthusiasm display ed at the 
ceremony will certainly be justified when the time for the 
actual working of this ambitious and useful scheme arrives. 


The Smaller Galleries 


Meanwhile, the newer galleries in the West End are carrying 
on the most useful work of exhibiting paintings and sculpture 
which might not otherwise be seen on account of the displace- 
ment of the older galleries in favour of dancing and cinemas. 
At the attractive Beaux Arts Gallery there is a memorial 
exhibition of pictures by the late James Hill, some forty works. 
It is a thoroughly English exhibition, showing many phases 
of picturesque scenery and life from Wales to Suffolk, from 
Sussex to South Devon. The finest picture is the large ‘‘ View 
from Greenwich Park,’’ with the admirable buildings admir- 
ably introduced. ‘Clifton Bridge’’ is curious, in that the 
bridge is of little importance and interest, while the buildings 
on the riverside below are painted with attractive charm. 
The view of Exeter, too, is excellent, and here, again, there is a 


treatment of architecture altogether appropriate, and the 
large work, ‘‘ The Mill,” is also very fine. 

At the Gieves Gallery the show of paintings by Edith 
Struben, of which there are nearly a hundred, is conspicuous 
for its unostentatious character. Her subjects are simply 
put in, with a roughish technique, which has its charm. Al- 
though there is no real passion for architecture, it is treated 
with respect in such works as “The Baptistery, St. Mark’s, 
Venice,’ and the “Alcantara Bridge, Toledo,” hackneyed 
subjects treated with a certain amount of freshness, and the 
“View of the Alhambra”’ is quite good. 

A triple exhibition at the Arlington Gallery included can- 
vases heavily loaded with colour by John E. Mace, an excep- 
tion, however, being the quiet-toned and subdued “ Black- 
friars Bridge,’’ an attractive impression. Many of the other 
works were high in tone, especially the Cornish coast scenes. 
“Richmond Castle’? and ‘“‘Icclesham Mill’”’ were pleasant 
works. Most of Edith Morgan’s subjects derive from Honfleur, 
and her treatment of them is sincere. Her flowers and por- 
traits, too, deserve the epithet, but they are less distinguished. 
Edwin Morgan’s use of pastel is sound, and his miniatures 
pleasing. 

At the Greatorex Galleries C. B. Prescott exhibited a large 
number of bright, clean, straightforward studies in France, 
Italy, and Sicily in water- colour, and a few new etchings. Many 
of these were of buildings ; ‘The White Mosque at Kairouan” 
and ‘“‘ The Cappuccini Hotel at Amalfi”’ being the most striking. 
At the same gallery a number of new prints by different living 
etchers include some of H. Harvey, a new exponent of engrav- 
ing, which have promise, and three fine things by Henry 
Rushbury, “ Fascisti, ” “The Pin Mill, Gloucestershire,” a 
close-up study, and ‘Santa Croce,” including a lot ot sharply- 
defined buildings producing a fine compact effect. 

I_eon Underwood has been exhibiting a selection of drawings, 
paintings, and studies by his pupils. B. R. Hughes Stanton’s 
woodcuts and sanguine and charcoal studies from the life are 
altogether exceptional, and the life studies of Deborah Howard 
and Joan Ellis are good. J. Anthony Betts shows an excellent 
talent for mural decoration, and Gertrude Hermes a distinct 
glyptic quality in her small female torso. 

KINETON PARKES. 
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96.—The Court House, 


Modern Domestic Architecture. 
: The Staircase 


Wildwood Road, Hampstead Heath : 


Evelyn Simmons, Architect 





I'he staircase provides a novel feature in construction, being formed entirely of artificial stone, which hasYpermitted the 
economic execution of an elegant plan. By correct proportion of tread to riser this stairway is peculiarly easy of ascent. 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. | 97.—The Court House, Wildwood Road, 
Hampstead Heath : The Music Room 


Evelyn Simmons, Architect 





The planning of the ground floor was controlled by the fact that it was desired to obtain as large an area as possible for 


the hearing of music. Ample double doors connect the music-room with the principal hall. 
t 
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The New Hospital 


BARRY PARKER, 


HE medieval house almost invariably faced 
towards the north. There exist writings of 
medical men of the Middle Ages which advise 


against the adoption of a south aspect. Netley 
Hospital was built with its wards facing north in spite of 
all Florence Nightingale could do to prevent this happening. 
A few years ago the medical profession was advising that 
hospital wards should face south. 

To-day it is accepted by all authorities that hospital 
wards should have windows facing south, east and west, 
and that east and west windows are perhaps even more 
valuable than are south. Value attaches to east and west 
windows because through its east and west windows more 
sunlight penetrates a ward than through its south 
windows, and east and west sunlight penetrates much 
farther into a ward. To-day we know that a sunless room 
is never healthy. To-day we are also beginning to appre- 
ciate the wonderful health-giving properties of sunlight and 
to discover some of its marvellous curative properties. 

In the case of the hospital here illustrated, the aim has 
not merely been to meet Royston’s needs. The aim has 
been to build a hospital which will demonstrate what the 
small hospital may, and should, be, and in which small 
hospital planning is carried farther than it has been carried 
before. The determination was to entrap more sunlight in 
Royston Hospital than is vouchsafed to any other. The 
determination was also that Royston Hospital should 
throughout have the purification of fresh air in greater 
abundance than any other hospital has, and that no part 
should be airless or ill-lit. This has partly been accom- 
plished by the introduction of a central court, bringing a 
flood of sunshine and fresh air into the very heart of the 
building, and enormously increasing the total amount of 
these benefits which the hospital receives. 

Knowing that patients are often nervous of being left 
for long by the nurses and are apt to say, “I have lain here 
for an hour and no nurse has been near me,’’ it was resolved 
that this hospital should be so planned that every patient 
in it could be seen by, and could see, the nurse on duty in 
‘The Nurses’ Duty Room.” This secures that the nurses 
on duty can keep constant watch on any patient about 
whom they are anxious while going on with their work. 
At the same time any patient in a private ward may 
have complete privacy by the simple act of drawing 
a curtain. It also obviates disturbances to other patients 
and to the tranquillity of the particular patient by 
a nurse having frequently to visit that patient to 
ascertain whether she is needed or not. The unique 
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degree of supervision afforded to the occupant of the 
“Duty Room” may not be realized unless it is pointed out. 
Not only can she see all beds, but she can see the main 
entrance, along all the main corridors, everyone who enters 
or comes out of a sanitary block, the kitchen block, or the 
surgical block, everyone who enters or comes out of any 
other room on the ground floor, and everyone who 
ascends or descends the staircase. She keeps watch over 
the whole hospital, and knows where everyone is, and i 
at once aware should anyone trespass or should a patient 
wander. 

In many hospitals the recovery of sensitive and nervous 
patients is retarded by their being constantly reminded of 
operations, by sounds and smells reaching them from the 
operating theatre and from the sterilizing room. So the 
operating theatre, the sterilizing room, and the anesthetiz- 
ing room at Royston are in a wing apart, easily accessible 
from the wards but sufficiently cut off from the wards to 
prevent sounds and smells reaching the wards. 

The kitchen premises are similarly placed to secure that 
sounds and smells created in them may not reach the wards, 
while service from them, to the wards, is quick and direct. 

To reach a bathroom or any other apartment in a 
sanitary block no patient or nurse, and no bed pan, from a 
public ward, passes, or is carried, through a corridor. 

A well-planned hospital may be very difficult to enlarge. 
At Royston, if further accommodation for men patients is 
required, the men patients’ wing will be extended. If 
further women patients’ accommodation is required the 
women patients’ wing will be extended. When more room 
in the operating wing is needed it will be extended, and when 
the kitchen wing is inadequate it will be extended. 

Every building has its north side. The cruciform form 
plan adopted for this hospital gives few rooms an ex- 
clusively northern exposure. None of the north rooms 
might be occupied by patients, but the operating theatre 
must necessarily be one of them. The others of them, 
on the ground floor, were given to the X-ray room (which 
also should face north), the matron’s sitting room, the 
office and waiting room, and the dispensary. 

The kitchen was given windows facing S.E., N.W., and 

N.E. The scullery has a$ ~ aspect, the best for a scullery. 
The larder and pantry face N.W. 

It was possible to give the nurses’ common room S.E., 

N.E. and N.W. windows, and the matron’s bedroom S.W. 
N.W. and N.E. windows,” but for the bedrooms for the 
nursing and other staff there seemed necessarily to be only 
two alternatives (1) To put a corridor on the north side of 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HOSPITAL THROUGH THE TREES. 
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THE SOUTH ELEVATION, SHOWING THE PRIVATE WARLS 
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them, giving them sun but no view, or (2) To put a corridor 
on the south side of them, giving them view but no sun. 
Number 2 could not, of course, be entertained, so Number 1 
was adopted, and all these rooms now face south and receive 
plenty of sun, but the fine view to the north, which is 
Royston’s pride, every member of the nursing and other 
staff may enjoy, from her own room, whenever she wants, 
by merely sliding back a curtain which covers a window 
placed in the nor th wall of her room and opposite to another 
window placed in the north wall of the corridor. 

The cost of the hospital was exceptionally low. En- 
quiries into the costs of other hospitals recently built, and 
now being built, have demonstrated this fact most con- 
clusively. 

It is a hospital for nineteen beds, very large, and fully 
fitted up. Storage accommodation is provide d in the base- 
ment. No sacrifices of quality of materials or finish have 
been made in the interests of economy. All surgical, 
sanitary and other fittings are the latest and best. 

Cabot quilting has been used for deafening, at a cost of 
£27 5s. 10d. £64 8s. 14d. extra over the cost of painting 
has been expended on enamelling those surfaces which 
should be finished in enamel. Locks and furniture and all 
such fittings are good everywhere. The matron has access, 
by means of a master key fitting locks which cost £2 2s. 6d. 
each, to all parts of the hospital which she might want to 
enter. There are cupboards everywhere in profusion. 
There is a service lift which cost £29 11s. 3d. In spite of the 
fact that there is a heating apparatus of ample capabilities, 
there are fireplaces in all three private wards, in the nurses’ 
sitting room and in the room over the nurses’ sitting room. 
The substitution of these coal-burning fireplaces for gas 
stoves involved a cost of {108 10s. The operating theatre is 
exceptionally well lit by means of a large north light in its 
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roof with a lay light under it which, together, cost 
{161 5s. 11d. Provision for storing rainwater has been 


made at a cost of £40. 

The operating theatre, sterilizing room, anesthetizing 
room, and both sanitary blocks have all Terrazzo floors. 
Yet the building has cost less than £7,850, excluding from 
this cost that of the electricity generating plant and the 
electric lighting, the fire hydrants, the rubber flooring, and 
the sterilizing plant; but including in this cost £103 15s. 
expended on paving on to which to wheel beds out of the 


hospital; the building containing a mortuary, a_ post 
§ 5 3 
mortem room, an engine house, an accumulator house, and 


two bicycle houses; that of the drive, £218 17s., and the 
cost of a long length of drain down the drive, £194, and the 
cost of fencing in the whole of the grounds and agate. All 
corridors and the nurses’ duty room have rubber flooring. 

The general contractors for the work were Messrs. Gimson 
& Co. and Messrs. Jacklin & Co., of Royston; and sub-con- 
tracts were carried out by the following firms :— 

Asphalt on concrete roofs, Engert and Rolfe, Ltd., Poplar; 
tiles and roofing, Robert Adlard & Co., Ltd., S.E.; tiles, 
“‘Courtrai’’ tiles, steel casements, Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Braintree; flooring, the North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, W.; terrazzo flooring, Diespeker & Co., London, E.C. ; 
electric wiring and bells, etc., Shoolbred and Connell, Luton ; 


door furniture, the Birmingham Guild, Ltd., London, W., 
and Parker, Winder and Achurch, Birmingham; foot lift, 
John Bryden and Sons, Edinburgh; heating and ventilat- 
ing, Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd.; blinds, Pollard & Co., 
Ltd., Clerkenwell; sliding door fittings, Henderson & Co., 
Ltd.; north light in operating theatre, Haywards, Ltd., 


London, S.E. 

The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., supplied the usual sanitary 
fittings, which were carried out in their ‘ Imperial porcelain.” 
These embodied many special features—for instance, the sur- 
geons’ lavatory basins (of the new Carlton type) are worked 
by elbow action instead of by hand. 





Newton-in-Makerfield Public Baths Competition 


Mr. Charles Cowles-Voysey, A.R.I.B.A., 14 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, has been announced as the winner of the 
Newton-in-Makerfield Public Baths Competition. Messrs. 
Quiggin and Gee, F. and A.R.I.B.A., Liverpool, have been 
placed second, and Messrs. Edwards and Thresher, London, 
have been placed third. 

Mr. Voysey was born in 1889, and is a son of the well- 
known architect, Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. He passed through 
University College Architectural Schools, and was awarded 
the Donaldson Medal. He served his articles with Messrs. 
Horace Field and Simmons, FF.R.I.B.A., and studied 
abroad. In practice since 1912, Mr. Voysey has entered 
for seven competitions since the war, and has been pre- 
miated i three firsts. He is a member of 
the Literature and Competition Committees of the R.I.B.A. 





The conditions of competition were very concise and 
well drawn up, and resulted in sixty designs being submitted. 
The site of the proposed baths is at the junction of a main 
road (Victoria Street) and a proposed new arterial road, 
with frontages of 205 ft. to Victoria Road, and 150 ft. to 
the proposed new arterial road. The site has a slope of 
about 7 ft. on the Victoria Street frontage. It was a con- 
dition that the main entrance should be from Victoria 
Street. 

The winning design shows a symmetrically arranged plan 
with the main entrance central to Victoria Road. Around 
a spacious entrance hall are grouped the ticket office, 
Waiting-room, attendant’s room, with separate corridors to 
slipper baths, and club rooms. This arrangement will 
contribute much to the convenient and proper administra- 
tion of the baths. 

The caretaker’s house is placed on the south side, axially 
with the plunge bath and laundry. 

Advantage has been taken in the fall of the ground by 





THE WINNING 


MR. CHARLES COWLES-VOYSEY, A.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD BATHS COMPETITION : THE WINNING DESIGN. 
CHARLES COWLES-VOYSEY, A.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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placing the boiler-house, coal store, filtration and heating 
plant at a low level on the north end; this position allows 
of easy access for carts from the main road. Over these 
rooms is placed the laundry. 

The location of the laundry, making it necessary to pass 
along the swimming-bath corridor and along the deep end 
of the plunge bath, “from the ticket office to the laundry, is 
a defect which would lead to inconvenience and extra cost 
in administration. This is a defect apparent in all the 
three premiated designs. 

The future provision of a gallery, which in this district 
is almost compulsory owing to the popularity of swimming 
galas and polo matches, is a very expensive arrangement, 
necessitating the use of steel stanchions and the removal 
of one side wall of the full length of the bath. The arrange- 
ment adopted in the second premiated design, of placing 
the future gallery over the dressing boxes, is preferable, 
though the author of the selected design, in his report, says 
that this arrangement is out of date. 

The elevations generally are of a simple and straight- 
forward character, calling for no special comment. The 
large chimney-stack, arising out of, and apparently resting 
on, the tile roof, is hardly a commendable feature. 

This de ‘sign is priced out at Is. 8d. per cubic foot, including 
boiler, laundry, machinery, heating, filtering, and ae rating 
plant. 

The design placed second, submitted by Messrs. Quiggin 
and Gee, follows generally the lines of the premiated design 
with the exce ption that the laundry, boiler house, machinery 
rooms, etc., are placed at the south-east corner. 

Two entrances and exits are placed on the Victoria 
koad frontage, the main entrance being at the south end, 
with a gallery and club-room entrance at the north end. 
Any future gallery accommodation required would be 
provided within the bath hall, over the side dressing boxes, 
and additional slipper baths by addition to the group of six 
shown. This design is presented by good draughtsmanship 
and is marked by a refinement and simplicity in treatment 
quite unusual in bath work. The large wall surfaces, free 
from fenestration, have been made to contribute much to 
the success of the design. The total cost is estimated at 
£15,000, which works out at Is. 63d. per cubic foot. 

The design placed third, submitted by Messrs. Edwards 
and Thresher, differs considerably from the other premiated 
designs. The entrance, slipper baths, swimming - club 
rooms, etc., are all placed in continuation, and follow the 
external lines of the plunge bath, with the boiler house, 
filtration plant, etc., placed at the north end. 

The laundry is placed below the entrance hall, being 
totally inadequate in size, badly lighted from a sunk area 
and without proper ventilation. The complete separation of 
the laundry from the boiler house and aerating and filtering 
would lead to extra cost and inefficiency of administration. 

This design is very simple in treatment, marked by no 
unnecessary cornices or other architectural features. It is 
illustrated by a carefully-prepared set of drawings and, 
internally, would present interesting features in the long 
vista obtained through the greater length of plunge bath, 
hall, vestibule, and waiting-room. The total cost is esti- 
mated at £15,000, and priced at Is. 53d. per cubic foot. 

ERNEST PRESTWICH. 


The York and East Yorkshire Archi- 


tectural Society 


The York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society paid a 
visit to Hull, after they had been received by the I ord Mayor, 


Alderman E. Keighly, J.P., at the Guildhall. The party 
visited the Guildhall building, the architectural features of 
which were explained by Mr. J. M. Dossor (vice-president), of 
Hull. At Trinity Church, next inspected, Mr. W. S. Walker 
(Hull) described its architectural history and restoration. 
The members also visited Wilberforce House and Trinity 
House. At the conclusion of the visit, Mr. J. E. Reid (hon. 
sec.) proposed votes of thanks to Mr. Dossor and Mr. Walker, 
for their kindness in enhancing the visit of the Society. 


5, 1924 


The Mingling of Eastern and 
Western Art 


Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., gave a lecture at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts on the Romanesque buildings 
ot Northern and Central Italy. He said that in southern Italy, 
including Sicily, architecture and history were closely inter- 
woven, and the very varied phases of: artistic design—Byzan- 
tine, Norman, Saracenic—illustrated the successive religions 
and civilizations of its occupants. A solidity of structure, 
indicating European tradition, was combined with a blaze of 
colour of Mahommedan origin. Sir Banister showed some 
interesting views of Palermo, including that fine building, the 
Martorana. He also showed views of Monreale Cathedral. It 
combined a Roman basilican plan with Byzantine wall mosaics 
and a roof of Saracenic character, the cloisters outside adding 
the characteristic Romanesque touch. The architecture of 
Sicily, he said, was carried on unceasingly by mason and 
carpenter, with decorations by the worker in metal and mosaic, 
leaving the unmistakable re of each period. 


Modern Town Growth 


In his fourth town planning lecture at Birmingham Univer- 
sity, Mr. William Haywood, F.R.1I.B.A., said that during the 
nineteenth century commercial and industrial towns in England 
lost that clear definition of form which was so apparent in 
ancient cities. The absence of need for military defence, and 
a rapid increase of industrialism, led to an irregular growth of 
towns, which in many cases extended far beyond the parlia- 
mentary boundaries. Thus, modern maps which represented 
cities as administrative areas only were apt to create a wrong 
impression of town-planning problems, which should be inde- 
pendent of such arbitrary definition. The discovery that 
parliamentary boroughs were merely sub-divisions of greater 
town belts or regions of mutual interest was responsible for the 
present enlargement of town planning action into regional 
planning, operated by the mutual agreement of local authori- 
ties. 

Modern town growth in England was best seen in the latest 
density maps of the Royal Geographical Society’s Atlas. 
Here a great part of Lancashire appeared as practically one 
great town, of which Oldham, Wigan, Bolton, etc., were the 
producing centres; Manchester the market, and Liverpool the 
seaport. Glasgow was joining up with the Clyde ports and 
even reaching out towards Edinburgh. The Midlands, South 
Wales, South West Yorkshire, and East Durham all tended 
to merge their towns into town belts, which, it should be ob- 
served, were situated more or less upon the coal measures, to 
which they owed their position and development. 

The housing evils of the nineteenth century were due to the 
ungoverned growth of towns; and were first checked by the 
powers which the Public Health Act of 1875 conferred on local 
authorities. Under recent town planning legislation the future 
extension of great cities would avoid the evils of the past. 

The doctrine of Mr. Ebenezer Howard and others, that great 
towns were necessarily evil and so should be artificially limited 
in extent, had led to the building of self-contained garden 
cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, governed by a new 
policy of control. As a variation of this idea, it was proposed 
to absorb the excess population of great cities by means of 
satellite towns, separated from the parent city by park belts, 
yet effectively associated with it by rapid transport services. 


Coming Events 


Water-colour Drawings by the late Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt. 
An exhibition of water-colour drawings of architectural 
and other subjects by the late Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, past- 
president of the R.I.B.A. and Royal Gold Medallist, is on 
view in the R.I.B.A. galleries until November 15 between 
the hours of Io a.m. and 6 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) 
Tuesday, November 11. 

Liverpool Architectural Society, 13 Harrington Street. 
Paper by Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.I.B.A. ‘“‘The Use of 
Reinforced Concrete in Architecture’’ (illustrated by lantern 
slides). 


The William Booth Memorial 


Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., has been appointed architect 
for the William Booth Memorial Building, which is to be 
erected at Denmark Hill at a cost of £200,000. 
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New President of the Society of Architects 


Mr. Alfred John Taylor, the new president of the Society 
of Architects, was born at Bath in 1878. In 1902, after 
having been successively pupil and assistant to the late 
Major Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., the city architect, he set 
up in practice on his own account. During that time he 
assisted Major Davis in a comprehensive scheme of excava- 
tion, undertaken on behalf of the Corporation of Bath, 
to lay bare the Roman therme in that town. Mr. Taylor 
was, therefore, connected with this work throughout its 
busiest and most important period. Since the death of 
Major Davis he has been entrusted by the Corporation with 
the care of the present remains. Recently he has uncovered 
further portions of the therme, hitherto unknown, about 
which particulars are expected to be published shortly. 
Mr. Taylor, a very keen antiquarian, is the author of the 
catalogue of the Roman remains. 

In addition to his antiquarian work Mr. Taylor has an 
extensive architectural practice, which is by no means con- 
fined to his native city. He is architect to the Baths Com- 
mittee of the City of Bath, and has made the planning of 
hydropathic establishments a speciality, making numerous 
visits to most of the continental spas, with whose methods 
he has made himself entirely familiar. He is also respon- 
sible for the medical and swimming baths at Torquay and 
Leamington Spa, and is at present engaged on similar works 
at Malvern. Connected with this branch of his practice 
is the great number of hospitals which Mr. Taylor has to his 
credit, such as the series of buildings for the Forbes Fraser 
Hospital at Weston, Bath, recently opened by the Duke of 
Connaught. At the moment Mr. Taylor is engaged on 
similar buildings in Wiltshire. He is also the author of a 
number of industrial buildings, city halls, concert pavilions, 
cinemas, restaurants, hotels, etc., besides numerous examples 
of domestic work in Somerset and the surrounding counties, 
and also in South Wales. He is also the architect for the 
city housing schemes of about three hundred houses. 

In addition to this, Mr. Taylor is a specialist in the branch 
of the profession which rarely comes within the scope of the 





MR. A. J. TAYLOR. 


general practitioner, that is to say, the planning of race- 
courses, with their adjacent buildings. Among the works 


of this kind executed by Mr. Taylor, those at Newbury 
Bath, Salisbury, Bournemouth, and the projected scheme ai 
Chepstow are the most important. Mr. Taylor is a Fellow of 
the Society of Architects and of the Institute of Arbitrators. 


Obituary 
Miss Helen Russell Wilson, R.B.A. 

Miss Helen Russell Wilson, R.B.A., died of heart failure at 
Tangier, on October 22. The youngest daughter of the late 
James Leonard Wilson, of Wimbledon, she was a student at 
the Slade and at the London School under Frank Brangwyn 
and afterwards studied Japanese painting at Tokyo. She 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute, the 
International Society, the Beaux-Arts in Paris, and elsewhere , 


Mr. W. G. Mackenzie. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. W. G. Mackenzie, 
A.R.H.A., the well-known Ulster artist and adjudicator at the 
Belfast School of Art. He received his training at the Old 
School of Art, Belfast, where he was awarded a National 
Scholarship, in London under the late Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., and at Julian’s in Paris. His paintings were fre- 
quently to be seen on the walls of the Royal Academy and 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and works of his from the 
figure have been purchased by the South Kensington and 
other authorities for use as examples in the Government 
Schools of Art. 


Book Reviews 


A Book on Quantities. 

This little book is the first of a series intended by the 
author, Mr. T. P. Briggs, to deal with all the trades in turn. 
The present one is devoted to the drainlayer, and in its 
preparation conciseness, lucidity, and completeness have 
been kept in mind. If all the other trades are dealt with 
in the same manner, the booklets should be of service to 
both the practitioner and the student. 


‘** Practical Notes on the Measurement of Building Works. Drainlayer.’’ By T. P. 
Briggs. Published by the Author. Bournemouth, ts. 6d. net. 


Tables of Steel Compound Girders. 

The author, in his preface, informs us that these tables 
contain a wider and more complete range of values than 
are usually found in manufacturers’ handbooks. They 
include girders composed of the latest British standard 
beams and of the British standard beams issued in 1904, 
and enable economical sections to be determined without 
interpolation. ‘‘ Further advantages of this wide range of 
values,” says Mr. Mason, “‘are that girders of equivalent 
strength may readily be substituted if any particular 
section is not available, and the length of flange plates can 
be more quickly calculated.” 

The tables have all been doubly checked to ensure accu- 
rein of Steel Compound Girders.’’ Compiled by F. B, Mason, M.Inst.Struct.E. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. tos. 6d. net. 


The Cape Institute of Architects 


The Cape Institute of Architects, whose photographs of 
modern architecture formed a striking exhibit at the British 
Empire Exhibition, have sent us a copy of their Year Book 
and Journal of Proceedings. During the past year the chief 
activities of the council have been concerned with education 
—they expect to take over the Cape Town University School 
of Architecture in the beginning of next year—and the pre- 
servation of old Dutch architecture in the province. The 
library of the Institute has materially benefited by a bequest 
of valuable books of reference. The Institute was founded in 
1889, allied with the R.I.B.A. in 1907, and now has a total 
membership of fifty-nine. Major-General His Excellency the 
Earl of Athlone is patron, and the office-bearers and council 
for the ensuing year are as follows: President, Mr. W. A. 
Ritchie-Fallon, A.R.I.B.A. Vice-President, Mr. John Perry. 
Council—Fellows: Messrs. H. Brownlee, A.R.I.B.A.; 
W. J. Delbridge, A.R.I.B.A.; F. K. Kendall, F.R.I.B.A.; and 
C. H. Smith, A.R.I.B.A. Associates : Messrs. L. A. Elsworth, 
A.R.1.B.A.; F. W. M. Glennie; and C. P. Walgate, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.R.C.A. The Registrar is Mr. H. J. Brownlee, A.R.I.B.A., 
47 Parliament Street, Cape Town. 
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The Week’s 


A New School for Tulse Hill. 
A new girls’ school is to be built at Tulse Hill. 


Leadenhall Market 
It is proposed to extend Leadenhall Market. 


Extension Scheme. 


Housing at Paignton. 
The Paignton Urban District Council have passed plans for 
the erection of thirty houses. 
Another Acton Building Scheme. 

Part of the old Mill Hill Park estate has been sold for build- 
ing purposes. It is proposed to erect thirty houses immediately. 
Bradford's £90,000 Water Scheme. 

The Bradford Corporation are considering a {90,000 scheme 
for the improvement of the waterworks. 
Housing at Rowley. 
The Rowley Regis Urban District Council have received the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health to erect a further forty-seven 
houses upon sites at Tividale, Rowley, and Black Heath. 


Changes of Address. 
Mr. Robert Frater has moved to 48 Dunluce Avenue, Belfast. 
Mr. A. S. Furner, A.R.I.B.A., has moved to Rowantea, 
Sylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


Dodworth Sewerage Scheme. 
The Dodworth Urban District Council have asked Messrs. 
W. H. Radford and Son, of Nottingham, to submit a scheme 


for improving the sewage works. 


Luton Pumping Station Improvements. 

The Luton Town Council have approved a £41,000 scheme 
for the reconstruction of the sewage pumping and destructor 
works. 

A New Bridge for Datchet. 

Work has begun upon the demolition of the Albert Bridge 
over the Thames near Datchet. A new bridge is to be built 
in its place. 

Professional Practice. 

Mr. Chas. M. Taite has recommenced practice as an architect 
at 2 Hume Street, Dublin, at which address he will be glad to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogues. 


Proposed Concert Hall for Bath. 

The erection of a concert hall is being considered by the 
Bath City Council. It would accommodate 1,500 persons, 
and provide a roof garden and tea-rooms. 

Goole Rural Housing. 

The Goole Rural District Council have received the sanction 
of the Ministry of Health to carry out housing schemes at 
Ousefleet, East Cowick, and Swinefleet. 

Preston's £10,000 War Memorial. 

A war memorial designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
is to be erected by the Preston Corporation. The cost is over 
£10,000. 

Preston River Bank Scheme. 

The Finance Committee of the Preston Town Council have 
approved plans for the improvement of the river bank between 
Walton Bridge and the Frenchwood Recreation Ground, at an 
estimated cost of £27,000. 

Bristol Hospital Extensions. 

Sir George Wills, chairman of the Imperial Tobacco Co., 
has given £60,000 to the Bristol General Hospital, of which he 
is President. The money will be used to provide a new nurses’ 
home and out-patients’ casualty department. 


Proposed Public Baths for Rawmarsh. 

The Rawmarsh Urban District Council are applying to the 
Ministry of Health for sanction to erect public baths. The 
scheme involves the purchase of Rawmarsh Hall and is 
estimated to cost £22,00c. 

Carlisle Housing Scheme. 

The Carlisle City Council have decided to apply for a loan 
of £120,800 to carry out a building scheme whereby 850 houses 
can be erected in two years: 300 houses will be put in hand at 
once. 


News 


Stockton Hospital Improvements. 

The Corporation are considering a scheme for the provision 
of a new wing, observation ward, and additional accommoda- 
tion for the staff of the isolation hospital. The cost is estimated 
at £12,567. A scheme is also under consideration for providing 
a public abattoir. 

A Cumberland Road Improvement. 


A £37,000 scheme for widening and improving the road 
between Wigton and Penrith before it is taken over by the 
Cumberland County Council has been confirmed by the Wigton 
Rural District Council. The latter’s share of the expenditure 
will be £25,500. 


Proposed Esplanade Improvement at Brighton. 


The Brighton Corporation are considering a scheme to 
improve the lower esplanade west of the West Pier. The 
scheme includes a miniature golf course, rearranged sitting 
and refreshment accommodation, and a children’s sand-pit. 
The estimated cost is £18,000. P 


The Widening of Houndsditch. 


At the last meeting of the Corporation of the City of London, 
it was reported that the London County Council had agreed, 
subject to certain conditions, to contribute one-half, not 
exceeding £44,350, of the net cost of the widening of Hounds- 
ditch from Bishopsgate to Cavendish Court. The other part 
of the scheme, involving an expenditure of over £100,000, 
stands over. 


Wimbledon Secondary School. 


The Surrey Education Act Sub-Committee have considered 
sketch plans for the completion of the building of the Wimble- 
don County School for Girls, the estimated cost of which, for 
building work only, is £15,230, and have reterred the plans to 
the Higher Education Committee. The sub-committee are of 
opinion that the completion of the building should be proceeded 
with, and have included it in the list of urgent cases. 


Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 


It was stated at the last meeting of the London County 
Council that the experts’ report on the tests of Westminster 
Bridge had not yet been received, but that there was no reason 
to doubt the safety of the bridge. Mr. Charles Matthews, 
chairman of the Highways Committee, stated that he had 
heard rumours of the unsafe condition of the bridge, but nothing 
of an authoritative character. The chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee said it was hoped that a temporary bridge 
at Waterloo would be ready for traffic next July. 


Housing Progress in Scotland. 


The following figures show the progress that has been made 
in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland up to September 30. 


Under 
Completed. Construction. 
1919 Act ns wr 22,785 2,691 
Private Subsidy Schemes 2,324 — 
Slum Clearance Schemes ee 669 1,615 
1923 Act 726 4,942 
26,504 9,248 


Of the total number of houses completed and under con- 
struction under the 1923 Act, 2,052 are by the local authorities 
and 3.616 by private enterprise. 


The International Decorative and Industrial Arts Exhibition. 


Arrangements are being made for British participation in 
next summer’s International Decorative and Industrial Arts 
Exhibition. The Department of Overseas Trade have already 
distributed a number of English translations of the official 
prospectus. During the coming year, the British Government 
will lend its support to private enterprises in connection with 
this and the Dunedin, N.Z., exhibitions. In Paris local assist- 
ance for the arrangement of the exhibits is not wanting. 
There is more than one British shop-front maker established 
there, and there is a newly created concern which handles all 
propaganda matter, and engages French-speaking showmen. 
The Department of Overseas Trade have offices in the annexe 
of the British Embassy. 
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Rates of Wages in the Building Trades’ 


The following table shows the revised rate of wages for craftsmen (bricklayers, masons, carpenters and joiners, woodcutting machinists, slaters, plumbers, 
plasterers and painters) and labourers in the building trade. The labour rates for London are given in the Table of Current Prices published on pages xxv, xxvi. 





Craftsmen. Labourers. Grade. Craftsmen. Labourers. Grade. Craftsmen. Labourers. 


s. d. 
4t 
4 

34 


Grading of Towns. 


The towus in which the above Grade rates have been reported to apply are shown helow, divided into their main Area Groups. The principal exceptions are indicated 
in the notes appended to each group. In towns marked* the rate for painters is 1d. less than that paid to other craftsmen, and in these marked f it is 4d. less than the 
craftsmen’s rate. 


NORTH EAST COAST :— 

Grade A.—Alnwick, Annfield Plain, Barnard Castle, Bishop Autkland, Blackhill, Blyth, Chester-le-Street, Consett, Crook, Darlington, Durham, Gateshead, Hartle- 
pools, Hebburn, Hexham, Jarrow, Middlesbrough, Morpeth, Newcastle, North and South Shields, Seaham Hartour, Shildon, Stanley, Stockton-on-Tees, Sunderland, 
Thornaby, Wallsend, Whitburn, Whitley Bay, Willington and Wooler. Grade A2.—Berwick-on-Tweed. 


YORKSHIRE :— 

Grade A.—Barnsley, Batley, Beverley, Bingley, Birstall, Bradford, Brighouse, Castleford, Cleethorpes, Colne Valley, Crosshills, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Gnmsby, 
Guiseley, Halifax, Harrogate, Hebden Bridge, Holmfirth, Horbury, Huddersfield, Hull, Ilkley, Immingham, Keighley, Leeds, Mexborough, Mirfield, Morley, Nor- 
manton, Ossett, Pontefract, Pudsey, Rawdon, Rotherham, Scunthorpe, Selby, Sheffield, Shipley, Sowerby Bridge, Spen Valley, Wakefield, Wombwell, Yeadon, and 
York. Grade Al.—Bridlington and Scarborough. Grade A3.—Barnoldswick, Driffield, Filey, Goole, Skipton, Whitby and Worksop. Grade B3.—Kirby Moorside, 
Malton, Northallerton and Pickering. 

[NoTte.—Malton was up-graded on 1st July from B3 to A3 by the Yorkshire Joint Regional Wages Committee, but pending the result of an appeal 
against the regrading, B3 rates are being paid. 


NORTH WESTERN COUNTIES :— 

Grade A.—Accrington, Adlington, Alderley Edge, Altrincham, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Ashton-vnder-Lyne, Atherton, Bacup, Barrow, Birkdale, Bispham, Black- 
burn, Blackpool, Blackrod, Bolton, Broughton (Flints.), Burnley, Bury, Carlisle, Chester, Chorley, Church, Clayton-le-Moors, Cleveleys, Clitheroe, Colne, Connah’s 
Quay, Dalton-in-Furness, Darwen, Denton, Droylesden, Dukinfield, Eccles, Farnworth, Fleetwocd, Frodsham, Glossop, Great Harwood, Haslingden, Hawarden, 
Helsby, Heywood, Higher Kinnerton, Horwich, Hyde, Kirkham, Leigh, Leyland, Littleborough, Longridge, Lymm, Lytham, Manchester, Middleton, Mossley, Nelson, 
Oldham, Ormskirk, Oswaldtwistle, Padiham, Pendlebury, Poulton, Preston, Prestwich, Queensferry, Radcliffe, Ramsbottom, Rawtenstall, Rishton, Rochdale, Run- 
corn, St. Annes-on-Sea, St. Helens, Saddleworth Sale, Salford, Shaw, Shottcn, Southport, Stalybridge, Stcckport, Swinton, Thornton, Todmorden, Tyldesley, 
Walkden, Warrington, Westhoughton, Whalley, Whitefield, Widnes, Wigan and Wilmslow. Grade Al.—lJ.ancaster, Macclesfield, Morecambe, and Wrexham. 
Grade A3.—Askam, Broughton-in-Furness, Buxton, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Cleator Mcor, Congleton, Ccniston, Crewe, Distington, Egremont, Grange-over-Sands, 
Harrington, Hayfield, Knutsford, Macclesfield, Maryport, Middlewich, Nantwich, New Mills, Northwich, Sandbach, Tarporley, Ulverston, Whitehaven, Winsford 
and Workington. Grade Bl.—Colwyn Bay, Conway, Holywell, Llandudno, Llandudno Juncticn, Mcstyn, Frestatyn, Rhos and Rhyl. Grade B2.—Ambleside, Bow- 
ness-on-Windermere, Cockermouth, Grasmere, Kendal, Keswick, Langdale, Penrith and Winde:mere. Grade E8.— Bangor, Carnarvon, Holyhead and Llanfairfechan. 


[NoTtE.—In the Liverpool and Birkenhead districts the rates remain unaltered at 1s. 84d. fcr cartenters and joiners, woodcutting machinists,"and painters, 
1s. 9d. for other craftsmen, and 1s. 34d. for labourers. The new rate for plumters at Warringicn is retcrted as 1s. od 


MIDLAND COUNTIES: 

Grade A.—Alfreton, Belper, Eilsten, Birmingham, Blackheath, Chesterfield, Ccalville, Coventry, Derty, Heencr, Hinckley. likeston, Kenilworth, Langley 
Mill, Leek, Leicester, Lincoln, long Eaton, Loughborough, “Mansfield, North Staffordshire (Stcke-cn-Trent, Eurslem, Hanley and Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
Nottingham, Nuneaton, Oldbury, Ripley, Sutton Coldfield, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Swanwick, West Bromwich, Willenhall and Wolverhampton. Grade A2.—Brierley 
Hill, Burton-on-Trent, Coseley, Cradley Heath, Darlasten, Divdley, Gornal, Halesowen, Krowle, Meltcn Mowktray, Northempton, Old Hill, Rugby, Sedgeley, 
Solihull, Stafford, Stourbridge, Swadlincote, Walsall and Wednesbury. Grade A3.—Atherstcne, Eewdley, Pcstcn, Brcomsgrove, Cannock, Droitwich, Gains- 
horough, Grantham, Hednesford, Kidderminster, Leamington, Lichfield, Louth, Malvern, Matlock, Newark, Oakengatcs, Petertorough, Redditch, Retford, Rugeley, 
Shifnal, Shrewsbury, Skegness, Sleaford, Southwell, Stourport, Stratford-cn-Avon, Tamworth, Warwick, Wellingtcn and Worcester. Grade B.—Kettering, Market 
Harborough, and Wellingborough. Grade Bl.—Oakham, Oundle, Raunds, Rushden, Thrapston, and Uttoxeter. Grade B2.— Bridgnorth, Church Stretton, Horncastle, 
Ludlow, Newport, Spalding and Wirksworth. 


[NoTeE.—The new rate for plumbers at Chesterfield is reported as 1s. 9d. and at Stafford as 1s. 8d., and for labourers at Ludlow, 1s. 0}d.} 


EASTERN COUNTIES :— 

Grade A3.—St. Albans and Welwyn Garden City. Grade B.—Brentwccd. Grade Bl.—Baldcck, Bedford, Biggleswade, Braintree, Cambridge, Chelmsford, 
Clacton, Colchester, Frinton, Halstead, Harpenden, Hatfield, Hertford, Hitchin, Hcddesdcn, Ingatestcne, Ipswich, Letchworth, Luton, Norwich, Southend-on-Sea, 
Stevenage, Stotfold, and Walton-on-the-Naze. Grade B2.—Dovercourt, Felixstcwe, Gorleston, Harwich, Lowestcft, Newmarket and Yarmouth. Grade B3.— 
Ampthill, Attleborough, Aylsham, Bishcp’s Stortford, Braughing, Crcmer, Dunstatle, Ely, Fakenham, King’s Lynn, Leighton Buzzard, March, Much Hadham, 
Puckeridge, Southwold, Standon, Stcwmarket, Tring, and Wocdbridge. Grade €1.—Aldeburgh, Halesworth, Leiston, Saxmundham, Wickham Market, and 
Wymondham. Grade C2.—Coltishall and Saffron Walden. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES :— 

Grade A3.—Ashtead,t Cobham, Gravesend, Leatherhead,t Northfleet and Weybridge. Grade B.—Portsmouth. Grade Bl.—Abingdon, Addlestone, Amersham, 
Ascot, Ashford (Middlesex), Bournemouth, Bracknell, Brighton, Byfleet, Chatham, Chalfonts, Chesham, Christchurch, Didcot, Dorking, Eastbourne, Eastleigh, 
Egham, Eton, Gerrard’s Cross, Gillingham, Gosport, Guildford, Henley, Hove, Maidenhead, Maidstone, Marlow, Oxford, Poole, Reading, Redhill, Reigate, 
Rochester, Slough, Southampton, Staines, Sunningdale, Sunninghill, Tilehurst, Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells, Windsor, Woking, Wokingham, and Wycombe. 
Grade B2.—Bexhill, Bramley, Cranleigh, Fareham, Godalming, Haslemere, Littlehampton, New Forest (Brockenhurst, Lymington, Lyndhurst, Milford, New Milton 
and Ringwood), Oxted, Sevenoaks, Winchester, Witley and Worthing. Grade B3.—Arundel, Ashford (Kent), Aylesbury, Bagshot, Banbury, Basingstoke, Bicester, 
Bletchley, Bognor, Bosham, Broadstairs, Buckingham, Burgess Hill, Camberley, Canterbury, Chichester, Crawley, Ceal, Dover, East Grinstead, Faringdon, Faver- 
sham, Fenny Stratford, Folkestone, Hastings, Havant, Herne Bay, Horsham, Hythe, Lingfield, Margate, Midhurst, Milton Regis, Newbury, Newport Pagnell, 
Pangbourne, Petworth, Ramsgate, Sandgate, Sittingbourne, Stony Stratford, Thame, Walmer, Wendover, Westgate, Whitstable, Witney, Wolverton and Woodstock. 
Grade Cl.—Andover, Hayward’s Heath, Isle of Wight and Tidworth. Grade C2.—Alton,* Hartley Wintney,* Hawkhurst, Petersfield, Rye and Staplehurst. 


SOUTH WESTERN COUNTIES :— ° 

Grade A.—Bristol. Grade Al.—Devonport* and Plymouth.* Grade A2.—Newton Abbot, Paignton and Torquay. Grade B.—Bath. Cheltenham, Exeter,* 
Gloucester,* Hereford,* Swindon,* and Ross-on-Wye.* Grade Bl.—Barnstaple, Princetown, Stroud,t Taunton and Weston-super-Mare. Grade B2.—Bridgwater, 
Burnham-on-Sea, Cirencester,* Coleford,* Exmouth, Ledbury,* Lydney,* Totnes,t Weymouth,* and Yeovil.* Grade B3.—Bovey Tracey, Box,* Bradford-on-Avon,* 
Brixham, Cheddar Valley,* Corshem,* Melksham,* Midscmer Norton, Radstock, Trowbridge,* Wellington,* and Westbury.* Grade C1.—Calne,* Chippenham,* 
Crediton,f Cullompton,* Dawlish, Dorchester,* Frcme,* Glastonbury, Minehead,* Shepton Mallet, and Stree 


[NoTE.—The new rate for labourers at Plymouth and Devonport is reported as 1s. 3d.) 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE :— 


Grade A.—Aberdare, Ammanford, Barry, Bridgend, Burry Port, Cardiff, Ebbw Wale, East Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire Valleys, Garw Valley, 
Gorseinon, Llanelly, Maesteg, Merthyr, Neath, Newport, Ogmore Vale, Pontardawe, Pontypridd, Porthcawl, Port Talbot, Rhondda and Rhymney Valleys, Sirhowy 
Valley, Swansea and Swansea Valley. Grade Al.—Abergavenny. Grade A2.—Chepstow. Grade B.—Brecon, Builth, Carmarthen, Llandilo, Llandrindod Wells, and 
Milford Haven. Grade B2.—Monmiouth. Grade C.—Pembroke and Pembroke Dock. 


[Note.—The new rate for labourers at Milford Haven is reported as 1s. 14d.} 


SCOTLAND :— 


Grade A.—Airdrie, Alloa, Alva, Ayr, Barrhead, Bellshill, Bridge of Weir, Burntisland, Clydebank, Coatbridge, Dumbarton, Dundee, Dunfermline, Dunoon, 
Edinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgow, Gourock, Grangemouth, Greenock, Haddington, Hamilton, Helensburgh, Irvine, Johnstone, Kilmarnock, Kirkcaldy, Lanark, 
Larbert, Largs, Leith, Leslie, Markinch, Motherwell, Musselturgh, Neilston, North Eerwick, Paisley, Pencaitland, Perth, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, Rothesay, Stirling, 
and Wishaw. Grade A2.—Arbroath, Brechin, Montrcse, and Peebles. Grade B.—Dumfries, Galashiels, Hawick, Maxwelltown, and Selkirk. 


[NoTE.—The rates quoted do not apply to plasterers and fainters in Scotland, wko are not affiliated to the National Wages and Conditions Council. The new 
vate for labourers at Perth and Irvine is reported as 1s. 3d., ard at Artroath, Brechin, and Montrose, 1s. 14d. In the case of plasterers a rate of 1s. 9d. 
per hour after the increase of 4d. in August is payable at the follcwing tcuns :—Airdrie, Alloa, Alva, Ayr, Clydebank, Coatbridge, Dumbarton, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, Edinburgh, Falkirk, Glasgew, Greencck, Hamilion, Irvine, Kilmarncck, Kirkaldy, Leith, Motherwell, Paisley, Perth «nd Stirling.) 





} From “ The Labour Gazette.’ 








